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For the Companion. 
mate THE FALSE OATH. 
ON A PHYSICIAN'S NARRATIVE. 

: It was growing late, and I was tired. I had 
heen riding all day among my patients, and was 
put just settled to a little rest when I was told that 
s young man wanted to see me. 

‘J can’t get up,” I answered. “Tell him to 
come here.” 

Word soon came back that he could not leave 
hishorse. 

“Then I must go to him, I suppose.” 

[found the messenger who had been sent for 
ne waiting at the door, bridle in hand, and lean- 
ing against his saddle. He was a stranger to me. 

“You want me?” I addressed him. r 

“A man at our house wants to see you right 
sway,” he answered. ‘ 

“Js he very sick ?” 

“Pretty sick, and says he can’t wait; no time to 
lose.” 

“What seems to be the trouble ?” 

mendation “J couldn’t tell you.” 

sean “Has he been long sick ?” 

‘of the tem “He’s only just come.” 

D. “Where do you wish me to go?” 

.D., “To our house, just over Big Blue Hill.” 

Db, “Over the hill? Why, it must be more than 

Mi. >, five miles off.” 

it < “So tis.” 

i, “Jt’s so far, and I’m so tired, and it’s so late, 

a, Ian’t go to night. Ill be there in the morning 

Eat arly if I can find the place. What’s your moth- 

testimony of HAMB er's name ?” 

Saou “Her name is Williams; but the man can’t 
wait,” 

“Js he so very sick ?” 

Boston, “don’t know as to that, but he can’t wait. 
d-conly fag [ve got to bring the minister, too.” ‘ 
Toe The minister! Then he might be dying. Men 
seldom call for the man of God till the very last 
KILLER tt 
, Dysenters, hour. 
every case d ‘Til go,” I said. ‘Wait till I get my horse, 
ee and show me the way.” 
y knowledge “T've got to go on to the cross road for the old 
1 (®) BB uinister. It’s him the man wants.” 
mr, “Does he know him ?” 
TM, “Spose so.” 
published. I took the young man’s directions as to the 
<i tarahy fae Pace where I was to go, and was soon on my 
» to aller ME "4 there. It was dark when I reached it a mis- 
anne erable hut on the hill-side, occupied by a widow 
LISHED ind her young family. I found the man who had 
gst os 8 sent for me sitting in an old easy chair, his legs 
supported by a chair in front of him, and his head 
M resting on a pillow. In his haggard and ema- 
tiated face and glowing eye I saw consumption 
it first glance. ‘‘No use in coming,” I said to 
myself, 
The sick man beckoned me tohim. ‘I am glad 
3, youhave come. I thank you for coming at such 
RMS, mhour. Will the minister be here soon, do you 
E EYES think 
fumory “Probably.” 
IS. Itook his hand and felt his pulse. ‘You are 
VER MADS. very feeble.” 
“Yes. I have sunk rapidly.” 
“Do you cough much ?” 
: q “Tes, and my cough is both painful and exhaust- 
, ing, 
et G “How is your appetite ?” 
ean “Tt has left eos 
| One of the final symptoms. I was glad he had 
AND $37. 


‘eat for the minister, for the soul was passing, 
ind strength and help, or rest, must be given now, 
fever; and though I knew well the Source of 
Wrength and rest, and drew from it for all my 
“ants, I trembled at the responsibility of speak- 
mg to the dying the last few words on which 


N. tternity might depend. 
an I saw that the sick man listened for the coming 
. ote I listened too, growing anxious. 
went to my saddle-bags and found h mix- 
sectsst y ags a coug 

» lire and a stimulant, and at once administered the 
[A88., The messenger and clergyman arrived together. 
* dying man roused, lifted up his head at their 
apvancs. [—"Tance, and fell back in a convulsion of pain. 

not made tM little more of the stimulant. 


“Tam not dying,” he said. “I cannot die till 
ve confessed—till I have made all right so 


e 


‘named James Hayden. 








JORDAN, THE EMIGRANT. 


want the children to hear, for it concerns them. 


knows that there used to be a boy in the town 
I am James Hayden, 
once that boy.” 

The children looked in wonder at each other 
and their mother, and drew closer together in 
their excitement, they had so often heard that 
name spoken in sorrow, and indignation, and 
anger. Their look was observed by the dying 
man, and as if to stab himself deeper, to press 
down his soul more heavily with remorse, he re- 
peated, ‘‘I am James Hayden,” in the tone with 
which we breathe the names of terror. He went 
on, 

‘‘There was a barn burned here—Mr. Stevens’s 
barn.” 

“Yes,” assented the old clergyman, bending 
his head nearer. 

“Mr. Williams, the grandfather of these chil- 
dren, was accused of setting fire to it, and—but 
you know it all, all that, I mean—you don’t know 
all. It was my oath that convicted Williams, and 
I swore to a lie. Twenty years I have carried it 
on my soul, blackening, blasting every thing I 
have touched or even looked upon. Children! 
children!” he was excited; ‘‘never lie—never— 
but above all, never swear toa lie! Never call 
on God to curse you for a lie! for He will do it. 
He will hear you and surely do it. Never was a 
perjurer that did not suffer the perjurer’s curse. 
Do you know what it is? I know too well. 
Cursed in the city and cursed in the field; cursed 
in the basket and store, and in all increase; 
cursed when thou comest in and when thou goest 
out; laden with cursing, and vexation, and rebuke 
in all that thou settest thine hand unto for to do 
until thou be destroyed. The Lord shall smite 
thee with blasting and with mildew, and the 
heaven that is over thy head shall be brass, and 
the earth that is under thee shall be iron. The 
Lord shall smite thee with madness, and blind- 
ness, and astonishment of heart; thou shalt find 
no ease, neither shall the sole of thy foot have 
rest; but the Lord shall give thee a trembling 
hearts and failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind; 
and thy life shall hang in doubt before thee; and 
thou shalt fear day and night. In the morning 
thou shalt say, ‘Would God it were even!’ and at 
even, ‘Would God it were morning!’ for the fear 
of thine heart wherewith thou shall fear, and for 
the sight of thine eyes which thou shalt see ;—the 
perjurer’s curse! written of God, and sure, I 
know. Have I not heard it? Have I not felt 
it ?—heard it in the tumult alike as in the silence 
—whispering, ringing, thundering, threatening 





\far as I can. Come near now, all ot you. Ijeverywhere. ‘So help me God as I speak the 


\truth!’ I said, and with this I forbade all help 
Some of you know me; but the old minister | 


fi im, cut myself off from hope in Him—a 
reprobate, an outcast forever. 

‘So help me God as I speak the truth; and I 
lied, and Me helped me never afterward—cursed 
me instead.” The dying man paused a moment, 
then resumed,— 

“This is the story. Williams and Stevens were 
not friends. Stevens had wronged Williams’s 
daughter. He had courted her, promised to 
marry her, and then left her and married another, 
and the deserted girl, gentle and tender to the 
last, broke her heart with a still grief and died. 
It cut Williams sorely. He was another man 
after that; grew silent and moody, and never met 
Stevens without giving him a look that changed 
his face or made him turn away his head. Stevens 
was prosperous in business, spent his money 
freely, and this, with his free and easy manner, 
made him popular. 

In the middle of the day his barn burned down. 
Neither he nor any of his men had been in it since 
the early morning, and no vagabond nor traveller 
had been seen in the neighborhood, so that the 
fire seemed to be the work of an incendiary. 
Everybody knew that Williams had a grudge 
against Stevens, and a rumor was soon afloat that 
he was suspected of the crime. Vindictive words 
were repeated, and circumstances brought for- 
ward to make it seem probable that he was guilty. 
He had been seen crossing a field not far from 
the barn just before the fire broke out; he did 
not go to help put out the fire, and had kept him- 
self very close afterward. The excitement on 
the subject suited me. I repeated the rumors, 
enlarged them somewhat to create more interest, 
and when doubts were expressed, went so far as 
to declare that I had myself seen Williams in the 
field by the barn. Stevens sent for me. I re- 
peated to him my falsehood, and seeing that it 
pleased him well, I went farther and told him that 
I had seen a man come out of the barn before I 
saw Williams in the field; saying to myself that 
this was no lie, even if the rest of my story was, 
for I had seen many a man come out of Stevens’ 
barn before, and how long before, I had not said; 
the meanest and most disgusting of all lying. 

‘‘Stevens gave me money, and took me before 
a magistrate who heard my evidence. I “dis- 
closed new facts,” it was said, on which Williams 
was arrested and thrown into jail. He declared 
himself innocent, employed counsel, and made 
every effort to defend himself, but in vain. He 
could effect nothing against Stevens, who was un- 
scrupulous in employing means to have him con- 
victed. I was the strongest witness in the case, 


and though a boy, swore clearly and pointedly 
to the entire satisfaction of Stevens. I had no 
thought of this awful sin at the beginning, but 
step by step I had come to it. One is never safe 
even on the border of sin. The foot soon slides, 
the steps take hold on hell. 

‘‘An excellent witness !” the judge said; ‘beau- 
tifully clear and to the point!” What said the 
Judge of judges? ‘Cursed! cursed! Thou shalt 
not bear false witness! Thou art accursed!’ 

“No need of telling you that Williams was con- 
victed and-sent to prison, where he died, leaving 
his family impoverished, all their property having 
been spent in his defence, and in efforts to pro- 
cure his pardon. 

‘*Stevens took me into his employ, and showed 
me much favor, but it was plain that he neither 
respected nor trusted me. How could he, when 
he knew how false I was, how I had sold myself 
to him, and might sell him in turn? How could I 
trust him, knowing how false he was, and how 
cruel? What a life, to be always suspected and 
suspecting? But I have had to live it for these 
long twenty years. Stevens grew more and more 
uneasy through distrust of me. He did not know 
how soon the tortures of conscience or the terrors 
of the last hour might open my lips and betray 
his secret. He was too unsafe. He procured me 
an excellent situation in New York, hoping that I 
should be lost in the crowd, and perhaps forget 
every thing in the whirl of pleasure. Lost! while 
the God of justice and of vengeance lived! Lost, 
while His wrathful eye was on me! Busy among 
the busiest, gay among the gayest, no one has 
been more pitifully wretched than 1, cut off from 
God and hope. When in bitterest anguish I 
have cried, ‘O God, help me!’ there has come 
up as from the pit of the lost, a hollow groan, in 
which I heard, ‘So help me God! So!” and it 
seemed as if the help I asked far was a tenfold 
curse. 

“God, in mercy, has heard me in this one thing. 
He has let me come here to unburden my soul. 
For His own name’s sake, for His righteousness’ 
sake, He has done it.” 

He lay back upon his pillow, scarcely breathing 
from exhaustion. I gave him more of the sfimu- 
lant I had ready. He drew from his breast a 
folded paper. ‘‘My will,” he whispered. ‘Wit- 
ness it quick, before I am gone. I am in my 
right mind. The minister knows it.” 

“Yes, I know it,” said the minister, impres- 
sively, then called for pen, and while it was 
brought I read rapidly aloud the will—a very brief 
one, giving all James Hayden’s possessions to the 
heirs of the much-injured Silas Williams. The 
minister and myself first signed it, then the mother 
of the children who were to be benefitted by it. 

‘All is done now,” said the dying man, and lay 
back once more. 

The minister knelt to pray, saying, tenderly, 
“Can you not pray, too, my brother? God is 
ready to forgive all sin for Jesus’ sake.” 

There was no answer. When the prayer was 
over, I listened for breath, felt for the pulse. All 
was still. The soul had gone to the Omniscient 
and Righteous Judge. P. H. PHecps. 
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For the Companion. 
JORDAN, THE EMIGRANT. 


James Jordan was a young Delaware farmer, 
well-to-do, with fifteen hundred dollars in the 
bank, a thrifty homestead of eighty-two acres, a 
wife and children, and health and strength that 
would have satisfied a Penobscot lumberman. 

But with all these advantages to be thankful for, 
James Jordan was discontented. Being but 
thirty years of age and ambitious, he suffered 
himself to believe that he could grow rich in Cali- 
fornia twice as fast as at home, and it grew more 
evident every day that he would neither take any 
rest himself, nor give any to his family, till he had 
proved either the truth or the falsehood of it. 

So, having persuaded his wife to consent, he 
gathered in his crops, rented his house and land, 
and arranged his affairs as well as he could, and 
early one fine October morning set off with his 
family, his bank-stock, and ten or twelve well- 
packed trunks and boxes for the far city of St. 





Joseph. 

















THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








At that time there was no lack of passengers 
* over the same route, bound for the same destina- 
tion as himself, and by the time he arrived at St. 
Joseph he found quite a company of emigrants 
ready to start on their journey to the great Pacific. 
Among these Jordan immediately made him- 
self popular, for he was a hale, cheery fellow, who 
told a good story, and delivered as sound an 
opinion as many a man of fifty, and when finally 
the wagons loaded up and set off for the moun- 
tains they appointed bine a sort of captain of the 
— 
heir way lay by Fort Laramie, along where 
Longfellow says, 


‘Eastward with devious course among the Wind-River Moun- 


tains, 
Through the Sweet-Water Valley, precipitate leaps the Nebraska.” 


and out over the Territory of Utah, through the 
South Pass, a gorge in the great Oregon hills. 

Jordan’s wife, who had been growing more and 
more sick of her journey the farther she went 
from Delaware, quite lost her courage in passing 
over the prairies. The apparition of a lurking 
Indian, shot one night by her husband, while at- 
tempting to stampede their horses, seemed to 
haunt her perpetually. This, added to her pre- 
vious misgivings, so affected her that she lost both 
her rest and her appetite. 

James tried every way to beguile her mind from 
its dark apprehensions. He reminded her how 
little need there was to fear when they went so 
well armed and in so large a company; assured 
her the route would be safe and pleasant so soon 
as they had passed the Rocky Mountains, and 
sought to excite her enthusiasm by describing the 
grandeur of the country before them, and the im- 
mense riches they would be certain to surprise 
their friends with when they returned home four 
or five years from then. 

With all his hopeful talk, however, James 
Jordan had too much sense not to know that they 
were surrounded by danger. The avengers of 
the slain Indian would certainly track the train. 
Accordingly he took care to make all possible 
preparation while they staid at Fort Laramie, and 
when finally the wagon pushed on up the valley 
he supposed they wére amply armed against any 
assault. 

Nine days they pursued their way in safety. A 
sentry watched the little camp every night, and 
there was no alarm. On the tenth day they 
arrived at the pass, intending to have traversed 
it before night, but hardly had the sun reached 
the zenith when they were surprised by the whoop 
of Indians. 

The whole company had just alighted to lunch, 
and so sudden was the descent of the savages that 
most of the women and children had no time to 
find shelter, nor had the leader any opportunity 
to organize his little force into a posture of de- 
fence. The best that could be done was for each 
man to snatch his rifle and fight for his own family 
and for himself. 

Fortunately, the Indians had very few guns, and 
attacked as usual, without any skilful plan, so that 
their numbers diminished rapidly before the 
deadly rifles of the emigrants, as soon as the first 
confusion of surprise was over. 7 

Most of the company behaved admirably, and 
heeded Jordan’s injunction to keep cool and take 
deliberate aim. Both he and they knew that 
everything was at stake, and all depended on 
their taking the utmost advantage of their 
strength. 

It was feared that they would lose all their 
waggns, for the Indians were evidently after plun- 
der, and but little defence could be spared for 
these. 

Two of the company, single men, who exerted 
themselves to save their property from the ma- 
rauders, were killed, and five others seriously 
wounded. The ground where the women and 
children had sat peaceably eating their noon meal 
was stained with blood. One woman was mur- 
dered while endeavoring to protect her little girl 
from two savages who bea overpowered her hus- 
band, and a little child four years old was shot 
dead in its mother’s arms by a bullet from the gun 
of an Indian. 

Mrs. Jordan had a fearfully narrow escape. 
Her husband, surrounded by enemies, had just 
fired both charges of his double-barrelled gun 
when a huge Indian poised his hatchet to bury it 
in her brains. Jordan had barely time to strike 
the murderer down with the butt end of his rifle, 
while slie shunned the threatened death by throw- 
ing herself forward upon her two little boys. 

The fight lasted till the middle of the afternoon, 
when the remainder of the Indians slunk off among 
the mountains. 

Of Jordan’s company four were killed and thir- 
teen wounded. He himself escaped unhurt, but 
his wife was totally disabled by terror, and most 
of his trunks had been broken open and their 
contents spoiled or pillaged by the Indians. Two 
of their wagons were run off in the melee, but the 
unfortunate emigrants were glad it was no worse. 
After burying their friends, and spending a sor- 
rowful and fearful night in South Pass, it was de- 
cided to return to Fort Laramie. The company 


arrived there after repeated perils, and as soon as| hands of a stout workman, and revolves with 
spring opened James Jordan went back with his| great rapidity. The horses have real manes, and 


entirely | senuine tails, and bona fide hides, and the way 
| they spin round with a stout Frenchman on each 


wife and children to his Delaware farm, 
cured of his California fever. T. 


~ 


FEAT OF AN INDIAN JUGGLER. 





The conjurers of the East Indies certainly de- 
serve to rank above the ,‘‘spiritualists” among us, 
It is related by a re- 


if the following is true. 
turned oflicer of the English army : 


One day in the latter end of May, 1861, I was 
sitting in the verandah of my quarters in the 
rey- 

ac- 
companied by a young woman and a lad, the latter 
bearing a closely-woven basket, in length about 


officer's lines in Southern India, when a 
bearded native entered the compound [yard 


four feet. 


My children asked permission for the jugglers 








| amusement for himself. 


| ataay, the man who turns them does, and they 
| slowly come to a stop. 





to perform; for peace’ sake I granted it. The 
basket contained ropes made of the cocoanut fibre, 
and a net of close meshes of the same material. 
A crowd assembled at the gate. The hoary- 
headed old wizard brought the young woman 
forward, and struck up a monotonous tune on his 
tom-tom or Indian drum. The woman was en- 
circled in the net, and tied down tightly with 
ropes, her ankles and wrists bound together with 
knots it would take a sailor some time to remove. 
The woman had evidently a horror in her counte- 
nance, but was cowed by the old man’s eye. She 
was thrown under the basket, which was then 
covered by the old man’s shoulder cloth, and was 
left so for a few minutes while the wizard went to 
the gate to collect the sightseer’s offerings. On 
his return he run the basket through with a rusty 
weapon, and a faint scream was heard to proceed 
from it, and continued at intervals increasing in 
distance, as if proceeding from the bowels of the 
earth. The old man then removed the basket. 
The net and ropes remained, but the girl was 
gone. My children huddled together, fright de- 
picted in their countenances. My old butler says: 

“Come away, children; that man is the devil; 
he has thrown dust in all our eyes: will we ever 
see clearly again?” \ 

Not finding more copper coin coming to his 
purse, the wizard called the woman to him, and 
she made her way from the midst of the crowd 
that had assembled on the high road, entered the 
yard, walked downcast and troubled up the car- 
riage drive, entered my verandah, and salaamed. 
How she came from the net and got outside of 
the yard without being seen, is more than I can 
tell. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





A NURSERY SONG. 


As I walked over the hills, one day, 
I listened and heard a mother sheep say: 
**In all the green world there is nothing so sweet 
As my little lammie with his nimble feet, 
With his eye so bright, 
And his wool so white, 
O. he is my darling, my heart's delight. 
The robin, he 
That sings in the tree, 
Dearly may doat on his darlings four; 
But I love my one little lambkin more.” 
And the mother sheep and her little one 
Side by side lay down in the sun, 
And they went to sleep on the hillside warm, 
While my little lammie lies here on my arm, 


I went to the kitchen, and what did I see, 
But the old gray cat with her kittens three? 
I heard her whispering, soft—said she, 
“My kittens, with tails all so cunningly curled, 
Are the prettiest things that can be in the world. 
he birds on the tree, 

And the old ewe, she, 
May love their babies exceedingly ; 

But I love my kittens there 

Under the rocking-chair, 
I love my kittens with all my might; 
I love them at morning and noon and night; 
Which is the prettiest [ cannot tell— 

hich of the three— 

For the life of me— 
T love them all so well. 
Now I'll take up my kitties, the kitties I love, 
And we'll lie down together beneath the warm stove.” 
Let the kitties sleep under the stove so warm, -~ —h.. 
While my little darling lies here on my arm. 
I went to the yard, and I saw the old hen 
Go clucking about with her chickens ten. 
She clucked, and she scratched, and she bristle away, 
And what do you think I heard her say? 
I heard her say, ‘““The sun never did shine 
On anything like these chickens of mine. 
You may hunt the full moon, and the stars, if you please, 
But you never will find ten such chickens as these. 
The cat loves her kittens, the ewe loves her lamb, 
But they do not know what a proud mother I am; 
For lambs, nor for kittens, | won't part with these, 
Though the sheep and the cats should go duwn on their knees. 

No! No! not though 

The kittens could crow, 
Or the lammie on two yellow legs could go. 
My dear downy darlings! my sweet little things! 
Come nestle now cosily under my wings.” 

So the hen said, 

And the chickens all sped 
As fast as they could to their nice feather bed. 
And there let them sleep in their feathers so warm, 
While my little chick nestles here on my arm. 


rr ooo 
For the Companion. 
SIGHTS IN PARIS. 


Most of my readers have, perhaps, heard how 
much like a boy a full grown Frenchman is. He 
is very fond of candy and pastry, and good things 
to eat and drink generally. He thinks a great 
deal of flying kites with hideous faces, blowing 
soap-bubbles with a neat little jaunty pipe, lead- 
ing a small poodle in a string, shooting at plaster 
images with a bow-gun, and doing a variety of 
other things which in our country are generally 
the amusement of boys. 

On our trip through the Elysian Fields, the 
avenue of which we wrote a week or two since, 
we find plenty of instances of this, 

The French manage to get a vast amount of 
fun from the whirligigs which are set up here and 
there for the entertainment of anybody who can 
produce two cents to pay for it. This affair is 
made of two bars laid across each other at right 
angles. In the centre is a pivot, on which it turns, 
and at the end of each bar is a wooden horse. 
The whole machine is turned by a crank in the 


is astonishing. 

The crowd look on and applaud, the little folks 
clap their hands, and still on the wooden horses and 
their riders go, faster and faster. 

‘Bravo! Bravo!” cries everybody, and feels 
in his pocket for two coppers to pay for the same 


At length, though the horses don’t get ‘tired or 


“O, my!” cries Alphonse, ‘twhat a jolly time 
| I've had, to be sure. Wasn't it nice! O, papa, 





ido let me try it once more! Only two cents, you 


know, and such fun! I'll be so good when I get| noticed that before morning many of them get 

home! I won't make faces at Ponto any more, | very much put out. 

and I won't throw my shoes into the water pitcher,| While we have been thinking of the stars, and 

nor pull the cat’s tail, nor— O, do, papa, do!” | and the gas lights, a new spectacle has sprung up 
Then being entirely out of breath, Alphonse | near us, like Aladdin’s palace. 

comes to a stop and gives his father’s coat a smart) Here is a nice and elegant little cafe at our side 

pull by way of impressing him with the importance | of the avenue, which is blazing with splendor, }, 

of his request. consists of an elegant building, not very large 
But here comes a new sensation, and for the| situated in a garden. This is adorned with 

moment every one leaves the whirligig and runs | flowers and surrounded with thick shrubs, through 


to see it. which we catch an occasional glimpse of ¢) “ 
How everybody stares! What in the world can | glories within. 
it be? 


A hundred jets of gas make it as bright as the 
sun, and the trees glisten with red and yellow 
lanterns, like lemons and oranges. 

Many little tables are scattered here and there 
over the smooth walks, and every one has aroung 
it a little group of elegantly dressed ladies and 
polite gentlemen. 


It is large and clumsy, and looks like a great 
box on end. It is borne slowly along by two 
stout men in handsome and gaudy livery. The 
crowd stare at the gilt ornaments and brave paint- 
ings that cover it, as if it were some wonderful 
vehicle just dropped from the sky, perhaps a 
moon-car that has run off the track. How gay everybody is! and what neat jokes the 

Ah, we now see what it is. It’s only a sedan| people make! and how every one laughs and chat. 
chair, such as our great grandmothers, that is if| ters! 
we had any such relatives in good society in Eu-| The little silver bells tinkle, the waiters run to 
rope a hundred years ago, used to go to parties | and fro with cups of coffee and jolly little glasses 
and balls in. of sugar and water, which these wonderfyl beings 

But who can be in it? Some fat old dowager, | call eaw sucree, (O Sue Kray! they pronounce it 
perhaps, at least a century old, or some vener-| treading heavily on the last syllable,) and aj] is 
able Aunt Rip Van Winkle, a distant relation of| fun and frolic. 
the Seven Sleepers, who fell into a doze some-| This is termed a cafe chantant, (don't try to 
where in the middle of the last century, on her| pronounce it, for you won't hit it right,) which 
way to court, or to be courted, and overslept| being interpreted, means a house where there is 
herself. singing, and coffee, and sugared water to be got. 

Let us look at the show and see what she appears | This latter is supposed to be ‘the cup which 
to be. Probably a heap of stiff brocade, sitting | cheers but not inebriates,” and one may drink g 
bolt upright with much ribbon, lace and feathers | great deal of it without injuring his nervous sys. 
strewn over it. This is not what meets our eyes. | tem. he 
Inside are two gay young men dressed in the ie 
nattiest style, and smoking two very fragrant name aad hema woopbs. 
cigars. They throw themselves back with a very The following touching story is told by the 
nonchalant air in their perambulating box, the | Melbourne (Australia) correspondent of the Lon- 
bearers plod on, the youths puff away very com- don Times : 
fortably, and from the twinkle in their eyes they| Some weeks back, at the station of Mr. Dugald 
seem to be enjoying the hoax they have played | Smith, : oe two boys and a girl, aged re- 
off on the people. ae oe vset eer iv, the Childe op gen 

This is the way the Parisians like to be cajoled, a hee Sica ie 


penter named Duff, wandered by themselves into 
and every one thinks that the greatest hero is the | the bush and were lost. They had been sent out 
man who discovers a new sensation. 


This novelty passes on its way, and we do not 
have to wait long for another. One never does 
\‘n Paris, where all the people are forever on the 
watch for something new. 

Here comes the latest style of turnout in the 
hape of a Russian drosky. It looks ridiculous 
nd absurd enough, but the owner, who sits astride 
t, seems to enjoy himself immensely as his horse 
apers along to the great delight of a-crowd of 
pectators. 

One would suppose that we had seen oddities 
nough for the rest of our lives; but by no means. 

Here we bekold something that makes our gay 
} oung companions actually dance with delight. 
‘Really, a dog with green hair. And there! 
look at that blue poodle.” Sure enough; a lady 
‘andsomely dressed, and occupying a great deal 

f room, comes swinging along, leading a small 
og with green hair. Where can he have come 
isom? He certainly must have fallen into a 
“yer’s vat and got a thorough soaking. There 
\,e is right before us, trotting on as if he looked 
like any other dog. We can hardly believe our 





H.P. A, 





the same errand before, to gather broom, and 
not returning before dark, the parents became 
alarmed, and a search commenced. The father, 
assisted by friends and neighbors in large num- 
bers, scoured the country in every§direction for 
nights and days in vain. At length, in despair, 
the assistance of some aboriginal blacks was ob- 
tained, these people possessing an almost blood- 
hound instinct in following up the very faintest 
tracks. The blacks soon came upon the traces of 
the little wanderers, expatiating, as these trackers 
always do, at every bent twig or flattened tuft of 
grass on the apparent actings of the objects of 
their search. ‘Here little one tired, sit down; 
big one kneel down, carry him along; here travel 
all night; dark; not see that bush; her fall on 
him.” Further on, and more observations. ‘Here 
little one tired again; big one kneel down; no 
able to rise; fall flat on his face.” The accuracy 
of these readings of the blacks was afterwards 
curiously corroborated by the children themselves. 

On the eighth day after they were lost, and 
long after the extinction of the faintest hope of 
their ever being again seen alive, the searching 
party came on them. They are described as hav- 
ing been found all lying in a row on a clump of 
broom among some trees, the youngest in the 
middle, carefully wrapped in his sister's frock. 
They appeared to be in a deep and not unpleas- 








te 





«yes, yet he has an innocent, demure expression, | ant ‘sleep. On being awoke the eldest tried to 

u3if he felt that he had a good conscience, and| sit up, but fell back. His face was so emaciated 

it blue, looks just like him, the ict | could only just feebly groan, ‘‘Father.” The 

<n Shima og ms ienaeiionaai youngest, who had suffered least, woke up as 

didn’t you come for us sooner? We were cooey- 

éyer’s, where they have just changed their natu-|ing for you.” The sister, who was almost quite 

1 ul coat of a pure white for a hue that never be- 

cold.” No wonder, as the little ager se 

1 » y 

It is fashion that did this, and it is no more ab- stripped herself of her frock, as the elder bo} 
surd than a thousand other things that she does. | cold.” ; 

The children have all since done well, and are 
as green and blue. As the fashion goes on prob- and, by their own ‘account, had only one drink of 
ably many other improvements will take place,| water during the whole time they were out, and 
with red ears, blue legs, and his tail daintily Saturday of the next week; in all, nine days and 

‘9 minke cusl- eight nights. 
done up in pink curl-papers. 
° ° . WORTHY OF IMITATION. 
lights begin to twinkle here and there through! ‘The Boston Transcript furnishes us with the 
te trees, and reach in long lines up and down 
ee “ol : us what happiness it is in the power of the chil- 
Paris is so brilliantly lighted as soon as the | dren of the rich to confer upon the children of the 
s!reets of this wonderful city no less than twenty-| the fact that no selfish enjoyment of the good 
fie thousand gas jets are burning every evening, | things of this life can begin to compare, for real 
Some are enclosed in large globes of bround| ne of the most pleasant incidents of which we 
glass, some have silver-plated reflectors attached | have heard in connection with this week’s celebra- 
*e . . ix years, 
with all manner of gay devices in colored glass | >€e® that of a beautiful little girl of six J 
a d glittering ornaments. | Christmas some poor children whom she 58 
How splendidly all the streets and parks, gar- | known to have asked alms at her father’s oe 
| ie 
s'.\y. In fact they are a great deal more useful | <l a aa retreneate, eure 
t’ an these, and appear to know it, too. I think! They peek of a bountiful repast, the gener’ 


\ as not imposing upon anybody. And his friend| that his lips would not cover his teeth, and be 
. . . ° ‘ “oR th , why 
These poor little quadrupeds are fresh from the Se) ae, ee ee 
gone when lifted up, could only murmur, “Cold, 
l, nged to them. 
said, ‘‘to cover Frank, for he was crying with 
Ss hall see red and yellow dogs, Il : 
aca Raden” dead Gliceaaiteeen rapidly recovering. They were without food, 
aud it will not be wonderful if we see a green dog! this was from the Friday of one week until the 
But now the twilight comes on, and the gas 
followi tty incident, that forcibly shows 
t e whole length of the avenue. | eee eet met : 
s' n disappears, that we hardly miss him. In the| poor. And it is, besides, another illustration of 
ad you can imagine how brightly they shine. | solid pleasure, with the ‘‘luxury of doing good:” 
} 
: : . " 
t:. them, others are multiplied and variegated| tion of the birth of the “Prince of Peace,” has 
‘who expressed a wish to invite to dinner 0° 
dns and shops glitter and sparkle ! |The wish was cheerfully complied — a 
They seem as numberless as the stars in the Monday about fifteen girls of from eig te 
tiey are a little jealous, and I have sometimes’ ous child herself waiting upon them with her ows 


by their mother, as they had often gone out on | 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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| hands, carrying briskly about plates of pie 


smal : ; 
udding, and delighted beyond measure 
snd i pappiness ae bestowed. After a full en- 


e ment of these “creature comforts,” a nicely 
Wy ssed doll was presented to each child, and the 
little ones took their departure with love and 
iness depicted on their faces. We doubt 
qbether any other home on Arlington Street or 
its gay vicinity received such joyous guests on 
Monday 2s were assembled on the occasion to 
which we have referred. 
WHAT IS A FALSEHOOD? 
It is astonishing to what ingenious methods 
ple will resort when they wish to convey a 
false impression, without actually in words telling 
sof 
7 great many persons think if they can only 

t you to believe black is white without saying 
so, why there is no falsehood about the matter. 

Mrs. Brown not only says she is exceedingly 
happy to see Mrs. Black, but her face is so 
wreathed in smiles that she looks exceedingly 
happy- Alas, only ten minutes before she ‘‘did 
hope and trust that that tedious invalid, Mrs. 
Black, wouldn’t call to-day, with her hateful list 
of diseases !” 

I have met with a great many people who have 
away of telling falsehoods, very much resembling 
s poor, miserable dog I once had the privilege of 
owning. I know not whether it was from princi- 
ple, like the Quakers, or from sheer cowardice, 
but my dog never would fight. I lean to the 
opinion that he must have been an arrant coward, 
for whenever he saw another dog my dog would 
put on a most pitiful expression of face, drop his 
tail, and limp along on three legs, so as to excite 
the compassion of its fellow quadruped. Now I 
don’t approve of dogs fighting, although as the 
poet says,— 

“Let dogs delight to bark and bite ;” 
yet Ido like to see a dog, as well as a man, able 
to stand up on all fours or all twos, and boldly 
look the world in the face; and a man or a dog 
that can’t do that should be—well, as there is 
no law on the point, I'll not award the punish- 
ment. 

Lying has been well called ‘the cowardly vice,” 
and no boy or girl who is not afraid to tell the 
truth, will ever tell a lie; and a lie, mark you, 
may be told a hundred times without once open- 


ing your lips. 








FREDDY’S PRAYER. 


Bigger children than Freddy, would do well to 
copy the sincerity of his little confession when 
they pray, though they need not, of course, be 
quite so circumstantial. The artlessness of little 
children is always beautiful, whether they talk to 
men or to God. 


A bright-eyed boy of four years was saying his 
rayers the other night to his mother, and with 
is hands folded, and eyes closed, he sweetly said: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 
cpa bless papa, mamma, and—” 

He stopped all at once, opened his eyes and 
exclaimed : 

“Mother, mother, what shall I say if I have 
been a bad boy ?” 

“You should not stop to ask questions, my son, 
while you are saying your prayers,” replied his 
mother. 

“Bat, mother, I have been bad; what shall I 
$a »” 

“Ask God to forgive you; but you should say 
your prayers all through, when you begin, with- 
out stopping.” 

His question answered, he reverently folded his 
hands, and closing his eyes, continued : 

“And will God forgive me for killing a hop- 
toad with a big stick, and throwing it down a big 
hole? Amen.”—Evangelist. 

—~or——_—_ 


AXE GRINDING. 


“Axe grinding” is a term borrowed from one of 
the most charming stories told by Benjamin 
Franklin. A little boy going to school was ac- 
costed by a man carrying an axe. The man calls 
the boy all kinds of pretty and endearing names, 
and induces him to enter a yard where there is a 
grindstone. 

“Now, my pretty little fellow,” says he with 
the axe, “only turn that handle and you'll see 
something very pretty.” 

The boy turns and turns, and the man holds the 
axe to the stone and pours water over it until the 
axe is ground. Straightway he turns with stri- 
dent voice and fierce gesture on the boy: 

“You abandoned little miscreant,” he cries, 
“what do you mean by playing truant from 
school? You deserve a good thrashing. Get 
you gone, Sirrah, this instant !” 

“And after this,” adds Franklin, ‘‘when any 


body flattered me I always thought he had an axe 
to grind.” 


SWEARING ALONE. 


. A gentleman once heard a laboring man swear- 
g dreadfully in the presence of companions. 
‘te told him that it was a cowardly thing to swear 
n company with others, when he dare not do it 
by himself. The man said he was not afraid to 
Swear at any time or in any place. 

“Tl give you ten dollars,” said the gentleman, 





o'clock to-night, and swear the oaths you have 
uttered here, when you are alone with God.” 
“Agreed,” said the man, ‘‘it’s an easy way of 
earning ten dollars.” 

‘Well, you come to me to-morrow and say you 
have done it, and the money is yours.” 

The time passed on; midnight came. The 
man went to the graveyard. It was a night of 
pitchy darkness. As he entered the graveyard, 
not a sound was heard; all was still as death. 
Then the gentleman’s words, ‘‘alone with God,” 
came over him with wonderful power. The 
thought of the wickedness of what he had been 
doing, and what he had come to do, darted across 
his mind like a flash of lightning. He trembled 
at his folly. Afraid to take another step, he fell 
upon his knees, and instead of the dreadful oaths 
he came to utter, the earnest cry went up: ‘“‘God 
be merciful to me a sinner.” 

The next day he went to the gentleman and 
thanked him for what he had done, and said he 
had resolved not to swear another oath as long as 
he lived. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





JEWELS FROM THE LIPS. 


Grace had been wishing all the afternoon to 
ask her mother something; but several friends 
had spent the Sabbath with the familv, and her 
mother was so much occupied that she had to wait 
until bedtime. Her mother was accustomed, after 
gently arranging the pillows and making every- 
thing pleasant for the night’s rest of her little 
girl, to sit a few moments at the bedside, and 
have their ‘‘little talk,” as Grace called it. 

The longed-for opportunity came atlast. ‘‘Now, 
mamma, I want you to tell me if you ever saw a 
little girl that had jewels dropping from her lips 
when she spoke. I know there is a fairy story 
about it, and you have told me fairy stories are 
not true; but to-day, in the Sabbath school, Mr. 
Ellis said he had seen more than one little girl 
and boy who had something worth more than 
jewels, that dropped from the lips when they 
spoke. He said he had heard them fall. How 
could it be, mamma? Mr. Ellis would noé tell a 
lie; and he said if we didn’t find out about these 
jewels before next Sabbath, he would tell us 
then.” 

“You have been a good little daughter this 
afternoon,” said her mother, ‘‘and I shall be glad 
to answer you. A jewelis always something very 
precious; but the word does not always mean 
that which is to be worn as a part of the dress. I 
might call you my ‘jewel,’ because you are my 
darling child. But Mr. Ellis told you he had 
‘heard them fall’ from the lips of children. So 
have I.” 

‘Why, mamma!” 

“Yes, I have indeed. One day last week I 
was passing the park, and I heard a company of 
schoolboys on the other side shouting across, 
‘Ragged Dick, halloo! Ragged Dick, how's your 
father?” Two boys were just before me, and I 
know the shouts were meant for one of them. 
They were good little Willie Fernald and Richard 
Lane, ragged enough, to be sure, poor boy. His 
father is a drunkard. As I went by them I 
noticed that tears were falling from Richard’s 
eyes, but jewels were dropping from Willie’s lips.” 
Grace opened her eyes wide, and looked won- 
deringly at her mother. 

‘‘These were the jewels: ‘Never mind, Dick, I 
love you. Don’t you care about them, nor mind 
what they say. We shall have a pleasant time up 
at my house. We can play in the yard; and then 
I've got a new book that father gave me, full of 
ictures, and we can look it over together ;’ and 
noticed that Dick wiped the tears away, and 
was comforted. 

“Yesterday, as I was going through the hall, 

near a certain nursery door, f heard a little girl 
talking very mag to her baby brother, who 
had begun to cry. I knew he was quite uneasy, 
for his mother had been out some time; but his 
sister was so gentle, and her words and voice so 
sweet and free from all anger, that he soon be- 
came quiet again. He heard the jewels fall from 
her lips.” 
Grace’s cheeks were glowing, and her eyes 
glistened, for that little patient girl was herself. 
Mr. Ellis’s strange remark was explained. Kind 
words were the jewels. As her mother bent over 
to kiss her, she said, 

“I hope such jorels will fall from your lips 
every day, dear little Grace. Jesus will always 
help you to speak thus, if you ask Him.” 


<> 


“I AM GLAD I HAVE GOT THEM.” 


Heber was a bright little boy, and, although his 
mother was a widow, he had Kind friends, whom 
he loved very much; therefore he was happy. 
His blue eyes sparkled with delight when any of 
his aunts or cousins came to visit him and his 
mother. 

One day, when he was about three years old, 
his Aunt Lucy came to make them a visit. He 
ran to meet her, as usual; but when he saw that 
she had something done up in a paper, he could 
hardly restrain his curiosity to see what it might 
be, not doubting it was something for himself or 
his little sister. At last the paper was unfolded, 
and his aunt presented him with a pair of nice, 
home-knit, bright red mittens, with funny little 
white specks all over them, and a nice white 
fringe around the wrist. He put his little hands 
into them as quickly as possible, and when he 
found that they were just the right size for him, 
he fairly shouted for joy. Heran round, showin 
them to every one he could find. When he had 
become a little more sober, his mother whispered 
in his ear, 
“My son, thank your Aunt Lucy, for your mit- 





tens. 
Heber looked at his mittens, and then at his 
aunt, and said, 





“If you will go to the village graveyard at twelve 





“I am glad I’ve got them,” 





“Then thank your aunt for them,” said his 
mother. 

Still, with his eyes fixed on his new mittens, he 
repeated, 

“Tam glad I’ve got them.” 

How many children there are, and grown peo- 
ple, too, who rejoice in the blessings their Heav- 
enly Father is daily and hourly bestowing upon 
them, and yet offer no thanks to Him. They re- 
ceive the good things He gives, and in the sincer- 
ity of their hearts say, ‘‘f am glad I have got 
them ;” but they feel no gratitude to the Giver. 








BOYS AND GIRLS 
Should all subscribe for the New Illustrated Magazine, 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


MayNeE REID, Mrs. Stowx, TROWBRIDGE, GAIL HAMILTON, 
Lucy Larcom, EpMUND KIRKE, OLIVER Optic, Dio Lewis, 
GRACE GREENWOOD, “CARLETON,” “AUNT FANNY,” and many 
other popular writers for the young, will write for it. 


Ir 1s Forz or Nice Pictures. 


The price is only $2 a year, and much less to Clubs. Any boy 
or girlcanformaclub, The first number sent as a specimen for 
ten cents. Address 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston, Mass. 

2 Send for a circular. 2—lw 





PERRY DAVIS’ 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 


Taken internally, cures sudden Colds, Coughs, &c., Weak Stom- 
ach, General Debility, Nursing Sore Mouth, Canker, Liver Com- 
plaint, Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Cramp or Pain in the Stomach, 
Bowel Complaint, Painters’ Colic, Asiatic Cholera, Diarrhea and 
Dysentery. 

Applied exterrally, cures Felons, Boils and Old Sores, Severe 
Burns and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and Sprains, Swelling of the 
Joints, Ringworm and Tetter, Broken Breasts, Frosted Feet and 
Chilblains, Toothache, Pains in the Face, Neuralgia and Rheu- 
matics, 

[See Directions accompanying each Bottle.) 
Prices, 25 cts., 50 cts. ane $1 per bottle. 2—2w (29) 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


ae IS FOR INTERNAL USES..........TRY IT. 
—2w 





NEW MUSIC FOR FLUTE, VIOLIN AND 
ACCORDEON. 


WINNER'S EXCELSIOR COLLECTION. 





ereccccccccccccces secceeeedd CtS, 
Each book contains. nearly one hundred and fifty Popular Mel- 
odies. Mailed, post: on oe of price. 
ER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
2—tf “ay 277 Washington Street. 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the best of 
all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly forty 
years. it is recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $1; 
the large bottles much the cheapest. “Be careful to get the genu- 
tne, which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 
and sold generally. 2—6m 





* COUGHS AND COLDS.—Sudden changes of climate are sour- 
ces of Pulmonary, Bronchial and Asthmatic affections. Experi- 
ence having proved that simple remedies often act speedily and 
certainly when taken in the early stages of the disease, recourse 
should at once be had to “Brown's Bronchial Troches,” or Loz- 
enges. Few are aware of the importance of checking a cough, or 
“common cold,” in its first stage. That which in the beginning 
would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, soon attacks the 
Lungs. “Brown's Bronchial Troches,” or Cough Lozenges, allay 
irritation which induces coughing, having a DIRECT influence on 
the affected parts. As there are imitations, be sure TO OBTAIN 
the genuine. Sold by all dealers in Medicine, at 25 cents a box. 
1—lm 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


_ Is a sure, safe and immediate cure for Cramp Colic. 
—2w 





KENNEDY’S RHEUMATIC LINIMENT. 


The attention of the public is called to this most excellent of 
all Liniments as a perfect and speedy cure of all the aches and 
pains that flesh is heir to. 

RHEUMATISM is caused by a stagnation of the fiuids arising 
from checked perspiration—is cured by a few bottles of Kenne- 
dy’s Rheumatic Liniment. 

NEURALGIA, the king of all pain, is caused by an inflamma- 
tion of the nerves; is instantly cured by a few applications of 
Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

SPRALNS are caused by an over extension and a sudden re- 
action of the muscles; is cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's 
Rheumatic Liniment, equally good for man and beast. 

PLEURISY is an inflammation of the linings of the ribs—is 
cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

BRUISES are caused by a sudden pressure of the flesh and 
smashing of the tissues; is instantly relieved by Kennedy's 
Kheumatic Liniment. 

CRAMP is a contraction of the muscles caused by a sudden 
stopping of the nervous fluid which prevents animal life haying a 
Pe e nin is cured by a few applications of Kennedy's Rheumatic 

niment. 

SORE THROAT AND HOARSENESS are caused by an un- 
natural dryness of the glands; wet a piece of flannel with Ken- 
nedy’s Rheumatic Liniment, apply it on going to bed, and you 
will be well in the fw 

HEADACHE and THROBBING OF THE TEMPLES is caused 
- pressure from insensible perspiration; is cured by a few ap- 
plications of Kennedy’s Rheumatic Liniment. 

WEAKNESS OF THE BACK; follow the directions in the cir- 
cular around each bottle. 

FOR AN ULCERATED SORE THROAT you will take one 
teaspoonful of the Liniment and four teaspoonfuls of water, gar- 
gle the throat twice aday. In a few days it will be well. ‘This 
one teaspoonful will be worth a dollar to you. 


@@- CARPETS AT REDUCED PRICES. —Owing to the 
uncertain state of affairs we shall close out our entire stock 
of Carpetings at greatly reduced prices. NEW ENGLAND CaR- 
PET COMPANY. 


CARPETS CHEAP.—Onr entire stock, which is large and 
varied, is marked down in price, presenting a favorable op- 
portunity for our customers to supply themselves at low pri 
ces. New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 








CARPETS AT LOW PRICES.—Our entire wholesale stock 
is open to retail purchasers. New ENGLAND CARPET Co., 75 
Hanover Street. 


OIL CLOTH CARPETS in wide sheets and narrow widths, 
in the beautiful enamel finish, the most desirable and elegant 
goods made—600 pieces closing out at a great discount from 
ruling prices by the NEW ENGLAND Carprxt Co., 75 Hanover 
Street. 


CROSSLEY'S ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. — We 








- have on hand about 1200 pieces of these goods, comprising the 


newest and best styles, closing out at a discount. Nsw Ene- 
LAND CarpPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





THREE-PLY CARPETS, in beautiful Persian Tapestry and 
Chintz styles—a large stock on hand and closing out at much 
less than the going prices, by the NEw ENGLAND CarpPEt Co.. 
75 Hanover Street. 5l—3w 





DR. POLAND’S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND! 
The Great and Popular Remedy for 


COLDS, COUGHS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP 
AND WHOOPING COUGH. 


Curres GRAVEL, AND AEL Kipney DIsEAsEs. 


There have been many severe cases in Boston and vicinity 
cured by the WHITE PLNE COMPOUND, which can be referred 
to. Itis a reliable and speedy cure tor the Gravel. 

This medicinal preparation did not originate in an effort to get 
up an article to SELL. Undoubtedly very many of the popular 
nostrums of the day were started for that purpose, and some 
have given their proprietors vast wealth. Not so with the White 
Pine Compound. 

In the winter of 1854-5, Dr. J. W. POLAND, then of Goffstown 
Centre, N. H., compounded a small quantity of medicine for a 
member of his tamily who was aftiicted with a disagreeable irri- 
tation of the throat. Knowing that White Pine Bark was useful 
in cases of inflammation, he made that the BASIs of his article. 
It was necessary to combine the Bark with other ingredients, to 
modify its action as an astringent. Of course it was an exrpert- 
ment. 1t would not injure—it might do good. The result was 
most surprising. A permanent cure was etlected within a week, 
and there has been no return of the difficulty for nine years, 
though it was of long standing. . 

A second small quantity was prepared for a lady who had a 
bad cough, and had raised some blood, and she was cured of it. 
‘Two or three other individuals made a trial of it, and experienced 
a wonderful relief in throat difficulties. But with all these flat- 
tering results, not a thought was entertained of ever putting it on 
sale, till several months had elapsed. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


A very large number of important testimonials have already 
been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apothecaries, and 
indeed trom all classes in society, speaking in the most flattering 
terms of White Pine Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says :— 

“I find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious, not 
only ii coughs and other pulmonic affections, but also in affec- 
tions of the kidneys, debility of the stomach, and other kindred 
organs.” 

Kev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 

“| have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
invaluable remedy, and can truly say I regard it as even more 
efficacious and invaluable than ever. 1 have just taken tle Com- 
pound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” f 

Rev. H. D. Hodge, of West Roland, Vt., who is also a physi 
cian, says: 

“1 tind it (the C d) an lent dici 
eases.” 

Says Mr. S. 8. Boody, of the 14th Regiment, Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery, at Fort Tillinghast: i 

“The White Pine Compound eflected a cure where a fellow was 
considered in a critical consumption by all who knew him. I can 
fully substantiate this by men in this Company who thought it 
folly for him to make atrialof it. In colds and coughs, men 
leave the care of the surgeon, wh re treatment can be had for 
nothing, and try the Whiie Pine Compound.” 

For sale by the Druggists. 

GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Pr6prietor, 
49—3m 106 Hanover Street, Boston. 


CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


With corrupt, disordered or vitiated Blood, you are sick all 
over. It may burst out in Bimples, or Sores, or in some active 
disease, or it may merely keep you listless, depressed and good 
for nothing. But you cannot have good health while your blood 
is impure, AYER'S SARSAPARILLA purges out these impurities, 
and stimulates the organs of life into vigorous action, restoring 
the health and expelling disease. Hence it rapidly cures a varie- 
ty of complaints which are caused by impurity of the blood, such 
as Scrofula, or King's Evil, Tumors, Ulcers, Sores, Eruptions, 
Pimples, Blotches, Boils, St. Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, 
Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ring Worm, Cancer or Can- 
erous Tumor, Sore Eyes, Liver Complaints and Heart Diseases. 
Try AYER'S SARSAPARILLA, and see for yourself the surprising ac- 
tivity with which it cleanses the blood and cures these disorders. 

During late years the public has been misled by large bottles, 
pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsapariila tor one dol- 
lar. Most of these have been frauds upon the sick, for they not 
only contain little, if any, Sarsaparilla, but often no curative 
properties whatever. Hence, bitter disappointment has followed 
the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla which flood the 
market, until the name itself has become synonymous with im- 
position and cheat. Still we call this compound ‘‘Sarsaparilla,” 
and intend to supply such a remedy as shall rescue the name 
from the load of sblosay which rests upon it. We think we have 
ground for believing it has virtues which are irresistible by the 
ordinary run of the diseases it is intended to cure. We can only 
assure the sick that we offer them the best alterative which we 
know how to produce, and we have reason to believe it is by far 
the most effectual purifier of the blood yet discovered by any body. 

AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL is 80 universally known to surpass 
every other remedy for the cure of Coughe, Colds, /nfluenza, 
Hoarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Inciprent Consumption, and tor 
the relief of Consumptive Patients in advanced stages of the dis- 
ease, that it is useless here to recount the evidence of its virtues. 
The world knows them. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold 
by all Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 1—2meow 





in kidney dis- 








HOME PRINTING OFFICHS. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND $27. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week pemtee Standing ae 

OWE PRESS CO. 





FOle BRONCHITIS and all inflammation of the throat, ton- 
sils and palate, with a dry, hacking cough, you will dilute the 
Liniment with four or five times its bulk of water, gargle the 
throat and swallow the moisture. THIS NEVER FAILS. It is good 
for Toothache, Earache, Swelled Face, inflammation of every 
kind, Every family should have a full ae’ for the winter. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, aaa ae 


Price 50 cents. For sale by all Druggists. lyis 





YOUR TOOTH ACHES ?P 


Davis’ Pain Killer will Cure it. 
2—2w 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLant, 


KAKALI. 


It is the identical Pa nm used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GRowTH and SERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful lururtance and color through life. 

One application the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 


will ‘ectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
ickly Fn. a new crop to come fed giving the whole a beauti- 
will 


° I 
faily permanent dark gloss a ‘ance. 
Remove all andruy keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Mott and Soft. * : 
or any other injurious ingredients, 


i 
It 
It contains no oil, alcoh 0! 
and isthe MOST PERPEOP HAIR DRESSING in the World! 
IT I8 A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 


Sold ev: here. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale it, No.. 
Cliff Street. New York. besten Agents— WEERS 6 COTTER 
and GEO. C. GOODWN & CO, 5—Lyis 


Send for a Circular to the ’ 
23 Water Street, Boston. 


16—ly 
FAMILY DYE COLOBS. 
(PATENTED Oct. 13, 1863.) 
A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


BLACK, 
BLACK’ FOR SILK, 
DARK BLUE, 





LIGHT BLUE, 
FRENCH BLUE. 


DARK BROWN, 
CLARET BROWN, 


LIGHT BROWN, 
SNUFF BROWN, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds 
° 


f Wearing Apparel. 
CHERRY, 
CRIMSON, LIGHT DRAB, ‘ 
DARK \ DARK GREEN, 


FAWN DRAB. 
LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT GREEN, 
MAGENTA. 


For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 
cost five times that sum, Various shades can be produced from 
the same dye. The process is simple, and any one can use the 
dye with perfect success. ions in English, French and 
German, inside of each package. 


MAIZE, 
MAROON, PURPLE, 
ORANGE, ROYAL PURPLE, SLAT 
PINK, SALMON, SOLFERINO, 
SCARLET, VIOLET, 
LEATHER. 


For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfeet know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with many 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on Dyeing 
and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price—10 cents. Man- 

red HOWE & STEVENS, 


ufactu: by 
260 Broapway, Boston. 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally. %—9m 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, JANUARY 12, 1865. 





Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 


mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








THE ESQUIMAUX. 

The Esquimaux are a peculiar race of people 
inhabiting the extreme northern regions. They 
live as far north as it is possible for human life to 
be sustained ; in a country where the ice and snow 
scarcely ever leave the ground, and where, for 
half the year, the sun never sets, and the other 
half, never rises. In stature and appearance the 
Esquimaux are short, stout and dark, or rather 
dirty white, with jet black hair and eyes. They 
are very mild and inoffensive, and fond of receiv- 
ing visits from strangers, whom they treat with 
great civility. They are remarkably intelligent, 
and are not deficient in many of the arts, though 
of course, somewhat primitive. They dress in 
seal skins,—men and women having a costume 
very little different. Their houses are built 
sometimes of blocks of ice and sometimes of skins 
and bark. 

They use for a beast of burden the celebrated 
Esquimaux dog—a very powerful animal, perhaps 
the largest of the canine species; but, unlike the 
noble Newfoundland dog, they are sly, treacher- 
ous and cruel; and never can be so trained as to 
be worthy of trust. The writer of this article 
could tell many strange stories about the Esqui- 
maux dog; and perhaps he may do so on a future 
occasion. 

The food of the Esquimaux is not of the most 
delicate nature, consisting as it does of the fat of 
whales and seals. They will drink the contents 
of an oil lamp as if it were cordial, and eat a tal- 
low candle with the same relish that some of our 
readers would a stick of candy. In reference to 
the delicacies of an Esquimaux table, Mr. Hall, 
in his recent book, ‘‘Life among the Esquimaux,” 
tells us that 


The skin of the Greenland whale is a great 
treat to the Esquimaux, who eat it raw. The 
‘*black skin” is three-fourths of an inch thick, and 
looks like India rubber. It is good eating in its 
raw state, even for a white man, as I know from 
experience ; but when boiled and soused in vine- 
gar it is most excellent. 

I afterward saw the natives cutting up the meat 
of the whale into such huge slices as their wives 
could carry; and as they worked, so did they 
keep eating. Boat load after boat load of this 
did they send over to the village, where several 
deposits were made upon islands in the vicinity. 
All day long were they eating; and, thought I, 
‘‘what monstrous stomachs must these Esquimaux 
have!” Yet I do not think, on the whole, they 
eat more than white men. But the quantity taken 
in one day—enough to last for several days—is 
what astonishes me! They are, in truth, a pecu- 
liar people. ‘‘God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men to dwell on the whole face of the 
earth, and hath determined the times before ap- 

ointed, and the bounds of their habitations.” 

ake the Esquimaux away from the arctic regions 
—from the shores of the northern seas—and they 
would soon cease from the face of the earth, The 
bounds of their habitations are fixed by the Eter- 
nal, and no one can change them. Thus these 
people live. 


THE BABY PRINCE. 

The London Times, and other English papers, 
publish an account every day of the doings of the 
royal family; this is called the ‘‘Court Circular,” 
and is considered an official document. That 
funny féllow, ‘‘Punch,” has published the Court 
Circular of the baby of the Prince of Wales. It 
pretends to give an account of the royal baby’s 
doings for one week. It’s a queer thing, and is as 
likely to be true asnot. Hereitis. ‘H.R. H.,” 
means His Royal Highness, which is the baby’s ti- 
tle as prince: 

Sunday—H. R. H. very good indeed. Slightly 
incensed after church at being interrupted in suck- 
ing the velvet on mamma's prayer book; but in- 
stantly pacified. Grabbed at a wine glass and 
threw it down, but only laughed at the pieces 
and wanted another. 

Monday—H. R. H. did not cry during the 
whole day. Observing from the window his royal 
parents going out for a ride, he distinctly remark- 
ed ‘‘Tarter,” innocently unconscious that they 
were out of ay 

Tuesday—H. R. H.’s usual amiability was dis- 
turbed by a special petition, on the part of his 
head nurse, that he would put the coral into his 
mouth instead of Shem, Ham and Japhet, whom 
he endeavored to introduce there all at once. 
He was graciously pleased, however, to substitute 
the elephants for the family of Noah. 

Wednesday—H. R. H. evinced a great desire to 
eat his toes. During a ride in the afternoon he 
distinctly pointed at a horse, and made a remark 
which the head nurse is inclined to believe was 





have been “gee !” 
Thursday—H. R. H. very sleepy ; but the med- 
cal attendants did not think that the symptoms 


|eount. One day he gravely informed the teller 
**see,” but which the second nurse considers to | 


were in the least alarming, though his remon- 
strances on being moved, certainly were. He 
was pleased to break a Sevres cup in the forenoon, | 
and to laugh very much at the crash. 

Friday—H. R. H. much displeased at a bib be- | 
ing inserted under his double chin, and he spat | 
out his nutriment with much vigor. Afterwards | 
a sudden clutch at his royal mother’s Dagmar 
brooch slightly hurt his hand, but he was delighted 
when the naughty brooch was well whipped. 

Saturday—H. R. H. in the highest spirits, and 
kicking vehemently. An attempt to swallow his 
red sock was happily frustrated, and his royal 
father’s watch went into his mouth instead. He 
enjoyed his evening: bath exceedingly, and utterly 
refused to allow himself to be removed from the 
water. At length an Angol kitten effected a di- 
version, and H. R. H. concluded the week by 
going to sleep with the affectionate kitten’s tail 
in his hand. 











VARIETY. 





THE FAITHFUL DOG. 


One day during the summer of this year a dog 
was observed sitting on a man’s clothes, which 
were lying on the banks of the Mersey, between 
Jackson’s boat and Northenden, in Lancashire. 
The faithful creature kept a vigilant watch over 
the clothes, at the same time Ae cme earnestly on 
the water, as though longing for its master’s re- 
turn. No man being visible in the river, some 
passer-by concluded that the owner of the dog 





had been drowned. They gave an alarm. In- 
quiries were made, and it was found that the dog 
and clothes were the property of Mr. Henshaw, 
of Chester Road, Manchester. On the river bé- 
ing dragged, the body of Mr. Henshaw was found 
at a little distance from the spot where his faith- 


ful dog kept watch over the clothes. Mr. Hen- 
shaw ‘had left home early for the purpose of ba- 
thing. 


—— 
A SPY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


In the year 1776, when Gov. Clinton resided in 
Albany, there came a stranger to his house one 
cold, wintry morning, soon after the family had 
breakfasted. He was welcomed by the household, 
and hospitably entertained, a breakfast was or- 
dered, and the governor, with his wife and daugh- 
ter'employed in knitting, was sitting before the 
fire, and entered into conversation with him about 
the affairs of the country, which naturally led to 
the inquiry of what was his occupation. 

The care and hesitancy with which the stranger 
spoke aroused the keen-sighted Clinton. He com- 
municated his suspicions to his wife and daugh- 
ter, who closely watched his every word and ac- 
tion. Unconscious of this, but finding that he 
had fallen among enemies, the stranger was seen 
to take something from his pocket and swallow it. 
Meantime, Madame Clinton, with the speedy tact 
of the women in those troublesome times, went 
quietly to the kitchen, and ordered hot coffee to 
be made, and added to it a strong dose of tartar 
emetic. 

The stranger, delighted with the smoking bev- 
erage, partook freely of it, and Mrs. Clinton soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing it produce the de- 
sired result. True to Scripture, he was out of his 
own mouth condemned. A silver bullet appeared, 
which, upon examination, was unscrewed, and was 
found to contain an important dispatch for Bur- 
goyne. He was tried, condemned, and executed, 
and the bullet is still preserved in the family. 


+> 


WAS TIPSY P 


An officer in Georgia relates the following con- 
versation as occurring one evening in the army: 

Artillery Captain—Corporal, do you see that 
light yonder ? 

Yorporal—Yes, sir. 

Captain—Can’t you train your gun to put a 
hole through it ? 

Corporal—(looking carefully through the trees 
in the direction of the light)—Why, captain, 
that’s the moon just rising. 

Captain—Don’t make a dit o’ difference, put a 
hole right through it !” 


44> 


A SHARP CUSTOMER. 


A teller in one of the New York city banks says 
that one of the depositors made a practice of 
bringing considerable uncurrent money, on which 
he was charged one-tenth of one per cent. dis- 








that he had found a broker who changed his 
money into bankable at a cost of only one eighth 
of one per cent. and insisted that the bank should 








do as well by him. The teller accordingly agreed | 


to take the money on the same terms, and the man 
went away entirely satisfied. How much did he 
lose on each one thousand dollars? He was 
= a boy who didn’t like his arithmetic at 
school. 





+> 


BENNY. 


T had told him, Christmas morning, 
As he sat upon my knee, 
Holding fast his little stockings, 
Stuffed as full as full could be, 
And attentive listening to me, 
With a face demure and mile, 
That old Santa Claus, who filled them, » 
Did not love a naughty child. 


“But we'll be good, won't we, moder?” 
And from off my be he slid, 
Digging deep among the goodies 
In his crimson stocking hid, 
While I turned me to the table, 
Where a tempting goblet stood, 
Brimming high with dainty egg nog 
Sent me by a neighbor good. 


But the kitten, there before me, 
With his white paw nothing loth, 
Sat, by way of entertainment, 
Slapping off the shining froth; 
And in not the gentlest humor 
At the loss of such a treat, 
I confess I rather rudely 
Thrust him out into the street. 


Then how Benny's blue eyes kindled! 
Gathering up the precious store 
He had busily been pouring 
In his tiny pinafore, 
With a generous look that shamed me, 
Sprang he from the carpet bright, 
Showing, by his mien indignant, 
All a baby’s sense of right. 


“Come back, Harney!” called he, loudly, 
As he held his apron white; 
**You sall have my candy wabbit!" 
But the door was fastened tight: 
So he stood, abashed and silent, 
In the centre of the floor, 
With defeated look alternate 
Bent on me and on the door. 


Then, as by some sudden impulse, 
Quickly ran he to the fire, 

And while eagerly his bright eyes 
Watched the flames go high and higher, 

In a brave, clear key he shouted, 
Like some lordly little elf, 

“Santa Claus! come down de chimney, 
Make my moéer ‘have herself!” 


“I will be a good girl, Benny,” 
Said I, feeling the reproot, 

And straightway recalled poor Harney, 
Mewing on the gallery roof. 

Soon the anger was forgotten, 
Laughter chased away the frown, 

And they gambolled ‘neath the live oaks 
Till the dusky night came down. 


In my dim, firelighted chamber 
Harney purred beneath my chair, 

And my playworn boy beside me 
Knelt to say his evening prayer: 

“God bess fader—God bess moder, 
God bess sister”’—then a pause, 

And the sweet young lips devoutly 
Murmured—**God bess Santa Caus!"” 


He is sleeping; brown and silken 
Lie the lashes, long and meek, 

Like caressing, clinging shadows 
On his plump and peachy cheek; 

And I bend above him weeping 
Thankful tears—O, undefiled !— 

For a woman's crown of glory, 
For the blessing of a child. 


Oe 
A LESSON FOR BOYS. 


The present king of Hanover, in his early youth, 
was remarkable for his candid and open disposi- 
tion. Playing one day, along with the young 
Count L , in the principal drawing-room of 
the palace, they heedlessly upset and destroyed a 
very valuable ornament, which the duchess had 
expressly charged them neither to touch nor go 
near. On her return, her royal highness discov- 
ered the accident, and demanded how it hap- 

ened. 

“I,” said Prince George, stepping boldly for- 
ward, ‘‘I did it.” 

On being afterwards asked why he had taken 
the whole blame on himself, when his companion 
was equally in fault, he replied, 

‘‘Because I was tke oldest, and ought to be 
unished most; and because,” he added, “I 
ooked in L——’s face, and I thought he was 
going to deny it, and say what was not true.” 


+o 
GOD’S ORGAN. 


During a terrible thunder storm, the scholars in 
a country school-house gathered round their lady 
teacher, and as many as could do so, buried their 
heads in her lap. Presently the lightning struck 
a barn near ths school-house. The children all 
screamed but little Hattie, a sweet four-year old 
maiden, who, turning to her sister, said, in a clear 
voice, **Don’t be 7 sister Mary, it is 
only God playing on His organ.” 
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A VERSE CONTAINING EVERY LETTER IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE EXCEPT E. 


A jovial swain may rack his brain, 
And tax his fancy’s might; 

To quiz is vain, for ’tis most plain 
That what I say is right. 





Trropore Hook once said to a man at whose 
table a publisher got very drunk. 

‘“‘Why, you appear to have emptied your wine 
cellar into our book seller.” 


Way are greenbacks more valuable than gold, 
even at its present price? Because when you 
put a greenback into your pocket ,you double it, 
and when you take it out again you find in in 
creases. 


A MAN, on being told that a certain kind of 
stove would ‘‘save half the coal,” said, ‘“‘T'll take 
two of them and save it all.” 


Do good to your friend, that he may be more 
wholly yours; to your enemy, that he may be- 
come your friend. 

Tue first ingredient in conversation is truth, 
the next good sense, the third good-humor, and 
the fourth wit. 

Wuo is the most regular man in his habits? 
The carpenter, because of all others he lives most 
by rule. 

Tue largest room in the world is the ‘‘room 
for improvement.” 

Way is a tale-bearer like a brick-layer? Be- 
cause he raises stories. 

Wny are clouds likecoachmen? Because they 
hold the rains (reins.) 





a 
WISTAR’S BALSAM 


—or— 
WILD CHERRY, 
THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHIT 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOAR 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 


18, Dip 
SE- 


THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEsT 
’ 
INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 

This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, ang 88 much 
sought after now as on its first introduction many years since, 
when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such g Surorg 
was excited in the invalid community. The same Tesults follow 
its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprema. 
cy, and commends itself to the world as the best remedia) agent— 
the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, Speedy and 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the remedy 
incomparable. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and so Popular is 
tt everywhere, that it is unnecessary to recount its virtues, Its 
works speak for tt, and find utterance in the abundant ang volun. 
tary testimony of the many who from long suffering ang settled 
disease have by its use been restored to pristine vigor ang health, 
We can present @ mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, tha 

Cannot be Discredited. 





UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 


From Kev. FRaNcIS LOBDELL, Pastor of the South Congregations 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn. l 


BRIDGEPORT JANUAR 
Messrs. S. W. FowLe & Co.: © 21, 1864, 

Gentlemen,—I consider it a duty which I owe to Suffering 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of DR. Wistan’s Bar. 
SAM OF WILD CHERRY. 1 have used it—when I have had occa- 
sion tor any remedy tor Coughs, Colds or Sore 'Throat—tor man 
years, and never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieve and 
cure me. 1 have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, ang 
looked forward to the delivery of two sermons on the foliowi 
day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam m 
hoarseness has invariably been removed, and I have preached 
without difficulty. 

I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. : 

Entirely unsolicited 1 send you this testimonial, which you are 
at liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Balsam 
does not affect all alike, but it always removes my hoarseness 
and fits me for the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbath, 

Very truly yours, FRANCIS LoppELt. 


From R. FELLows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


“I have made use of this preparation for several years, and it 
has proved to be very reliable and efticacious in the treatment of 
severe and long-standing coughs. I know of one patient, now in 
comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but for 
its use, 1 consider would not now be living.” 


From Prof. E. T. Quimby, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appleton Academy. 


“This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have frequently 
used Dr. WisTak's BaLsaM OF WILD CHERRY for Coughs, Colds 
and Sore Throats, to which I, in common with the rest of man- 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that I consider 
it the very dest remedy for such cases with which I am acquainted.” 





Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, un- 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and dealers in 
medicines. 6—eowly 


THE OLDEST, CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
MERRY’S MUSEUM, 


The Oldest and most Favorite Juvenile Magazine published.— 
Vol. 50 commences January, 1864. Full of Stories, Pictures, 
Puzzles, Letters from the Young Folks, History, Biography, 
Natural Science, Prizes, Hieroglyphics, etc., etc. 

A fine Steel Engraving of UNCLE WILLIAM given to all new 
subscribers in the January number. 








TERMS, $1,50 a year, in advance; 12 cents single number.— 
Send for it. J. N. STEARNS, PUBLISHER, 
5l—4wp 111 Fulton Stgget, New York. 
bh 
KENNEDY'S 
SBA LT-RBRA BVM 


CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES 


Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
40—ly 


TRUSSES, ELASTIC HOSE, &ec. 


Besides a complete assortment of articles intended for the ¢x- 
clusive use of MEDICAL and DENTAL Professions, we have al- 
ways in store, at lowest prices, a great variety of the following 
articles suited to the wants of the great public: 


TRUSSES. 


Wuirr’s Spring Lever Truss, and every desirable style of 
the best patterns. Also, 


SPINAL AND ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, SHOULDER- 
BRACES, ELASTIC HOSE, 


For varicose veins, swollen or weak joints. Of Elastic Hose we 
have several grades of Silk and Cotton, at corresponding prices. 
Directions for measurement for Hose and Trusses forwardet 
when requested. Also, SyRtNcEs of every description, B or 
Pumps, Hearing Trumpets, Conversation Tubes, and Auricles oe 
the Deaf. CruTcuss of best patterns, Rubber Urinals to wear Bat: 
the person day and night, for males and females, Galvanic 








teries, &c. CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 
13 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Manufacturers and importers. 4y—4meop 
a 
——— 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER: 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectart 
anism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.25 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,50 will invariably be charged if payment is not made at i 
commencement of the subscription year. 


Bounp VoLumes, Price $1,2. 
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